RIVER AND  SEA

flowing manes as they race on to Aegae; the man
sorrowfully communing with his own brave heart.
Our interest is centred on this speck of humanity
tossed on a tempestuous sea whose force is in-
dividualised as a great wave, /xeya Kvpa. The
rising of the storm, the novel ball-play of the winds
with the raft, the breakers thundering on the reefs
and shrouding the shore in foam, proclaim the poet
of the sea-similes in the Iliad. The air of realism with
which Homer describes the resourcefulness of the
hero from the scattering of the raft till the river-
mouth is reached, and his picture of the battered
sailor lying only not dead, recall Defoe and the land-
ing of Crusoe on his island.

In Books ix. and x. the hero tells of his adventures
during the first two years after the fall of Troy.
Attempting to double Malea he and his company
are driven from their course and find themselves in
unknown waters. All is at haphazard. 'Some
god' sends a wind, or lulls the waves, or guides them
into harbour in the darkness. For many days on
end they drift before the wind or with spent spirit
row thrbugh leagues of calm. They light on this
land and on that. Hungering for the sight of 'the
labours of men and of oxen,' they encounter strange
creatures. Now they feast all day till sunset on flesh
galore and drink sweet wine; now for two nights and
two days they lie on board, with muffled heads, heart-
broken. The tale of them shrinks at each remove;
again and again the burden rises:

evOev Se TrpoTepoi TrXeo/jLtv aKOj^^voi rJTOp,
aayxez/oc IK BavaTOio, <f>i\ovs oXeVcwres eraipovs.

The interlude of the visit to the underworld fills
Book xi. In Book xn. the perils encountered all
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